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every 100 names were fictitious; in one office, 75 per cent were "fraudulent or irregular/'15
The Kelly-Nash machine goes deep into Chicago roots. It came out of the Roger Sullivan-George Brennan-Tony Cermak organizations. Its basis of operation was the fifty Chicago wards. Over each, the party committeeman, depending on what party was in power, was absolute dictator. Kelly himself, mayor for almost fourteen years, was considerably superior to his fellows. One thing that might well be mentioned was his superb record of hospitality to servicemen during the war. Every GI who went through Chicago, eleven million in all, had to change trains, and Kelly and Chicago took good care of them. Another thing worth mention is that Mr. Kelly once had to pay the United States Treasury $105,000, as settlement for having forgotten to pay taxes on $450,000 "earned" between 1926 and 1928, when his job was that of a Sanitary District engineer at $15,000 a year.
Perhaps I should, at this point, include briefly something about the other Chicago newspapers; lusty journalism exists in the Windy City outside the Tribune tower. There are five in all, and competition among them can be agitated. The Daily News, after its Lawson era, its Strong era, its Knox era, is owned by John S. Knight, publisher too of powerful papers in Miami, Akron, and Detroit. Knight doesn't believe in inheriting feuds, and one of his first acts as publisher of the News was to drop the "Colonel McCosmic" cartoons with which Colonel Knox was wont to heckle McCormick.16 The Times, edited by Richard J. Finnegan, is a vivid and effective tabloid, that deserves more of a national reputation than it has. The Herald-American, the Hearst paper, is a cut above other Hearst papers. The Sun of Marshall Field III, which entered the picture in 1941, is a whole long story in itself. The Tribune had had no morning competition for many years; thirteen different rivals had died or been killed off, and for the Sun to beard it in its chosen morning field was a gallant enterprise. The Tribune sneered at the Sun, grunted at it, snarled at it, but could not keep it down. I have often wondered what would have happened if Field's, the store, had refused to give advertising to the Tribune, or if the Tribune had boycotted Field's. But the rivalry, bitterly intense as it was, expressed itself only in journalistic and political terms, not in commerce. Field's as such has no financial interest in the Sun.
For a brief giddy period Chicago was the "literary capital" of the
15 "The Plunder of Chicago," by Walter W. Liggett, American Mercury, March,
16Knox and McCormick, the two rival colonels, were not on speaking terms. McCormick resented it fiercely when Knox, a Republican and a former candidate for vice president, became Roosevelt's secretary of the navy. McCormick and his present rival, Marshall Field, meet occasionally in mixed groups. I am told that they bow but do not,shake hands.